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| for any one of us, but while watching unto 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, | pre aver.’ 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. | About the twe nty-second year of her age 
BY ALICE LEWIS, | she was deeply impressed with the belief that 
—_—_— ‘it would not be right for her to remain a 


Price, Pavante tn apyance, Two dollars and Fifty cents per | moamber ¢ >» religious s ty . 
annum, or six copies for Twelve dollars. Single Nos. 4 cts, nemper of the re lig i u joc i ty int Ww hich she 


each. Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly | had been educated, and that it would be her 
or yearly ia advance, at the Postottice addressed, f ets, duty to attend the meetings for worship of the 
religious Soc iety of Friends. 

This conviction brought her under many 
sore conflicts, chiefly because of the persua- 
sion that it would wound the fe elings of her 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the) tenderly beloved mother, and of many dear 
death of his saints.” ‘This declaration of and valued friends. 


_———_—_—$—$——$—$ 

Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Western District, 
concerning H. ReGina SHOBER. 







Holy Writ has been revived in our remem-| In earnest prayer to the great Searcher of 
brance when reflecting on the death of our) hearts, she sought for the guidance of his 
beloved friend H. Reatna SHOBER. | pure Spirit, and entreated that neither earth- 


Her memory being precious to us, we feel| ly affection nor fear of reproach, might in- 
it right to. preserve a record of one whose life| fluence her or prevent her from doing the 
was so devoted to the promotion of the cause | Divine will. 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And In the Second month of the year 1813, she 
now that she has been added, as we reverent- applied to be received as a member of our 
ly believe, to the great cloud of witnesses who | religious Society, and in the Ninth month of 
prove the bless ,dness of dwelling in the Faith | the same year was acknowledged as such by 
and Hope of our dear Redeemer unto the} the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
end, we trust that this memorial of her may | delphia, for the Southern District. 
be to the edification of the Church in love. At this time she says in her diary, “ Father 

H. Regina Shober was born in the year) of mercies, keep me on the wate h tower that 
1786. Her parents being Episcopalians, she| I may hear thy voice and know thy blessed 
was trained in that religious profession ; and | will concerning me. ‘ Behold, I have left all 
as she advanced in years became a highly | and followed Thee,’ has often been the lan- 
esteemed member of that Society. In her| guage of my heart, and such sweetness and 
youthful life she commenced a diary, the | quietness have spread over my whole soul, 
object of which, she says, “ is to keep in re-| that [ have said, could not I go to prison and 
membrance the kind and gracious dealings of| death for thee? Then indeed thy yoke was 
the Father of mercies with me, and to leave easy and thy burden light, but O, ‘Lord, thou 
a testimony to the truth of that precious knowest my weakness, and that without thee 
Gospel which brings life and immortality to | I can do nothing.” 
light.” In this it is recorded that from her| Frequent and fervent were her petitions 
fifteenth year she had been at times ardently that she might be instructed as to the will of 
engaged in seeking the Pearl of great price,| the Lord concerning her, and be enabled to 
and was convinced that the vessel must be| do whatever He might require at her hands, 
prepared for, and receive the inscription of; In the year 1817 she believed it to be her 
“ Holiness unto the Lord,” ere she could see’! religious duty to bear a public testimony in 
his face with joy. In another place she re-| our meeting for worship, to the truth as it is 
marks, “ An humbling sense of my own un- Jesus. This was a costly sacrifice offered 
worthiness daily teaches the all: -important in obedience to the Divine will. She records 
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in relation to it: ‘“ He who knows my heart, | ed feet, believing in thy power that will and 
knows what it has cost me—my soul ‘bows in | can support, and, in thy own time, turn my 
humble acknowledgment of his me rey to me| mourning into songs of praise. Ame n.” 

a poor weak woman. May He finish his| The consolations of the Gospel were the 
work in my heart, and enable me to dedicate | frequent theme of her ministry. Having ex- 
my life and all my powers afresh.” Con-| perienced that these abounded in Christ even 
tinuing simply and humbly dependent upon| in the midst of suffering, she could preach to 
her Lord, she experienced a growth in grace, | others, that if they had bcen made partakers 
and was acknowledged as a minister of the | of afflictions as his disciples, they should also 
Gospel in the religious Society of Friends in| in his own time be made partakers of his con- 
the Second month of the year 1820. | solations. 

Soon after this she says, (in her diary,)|} In the year 1839 she removed to reside 
“Gracious and merciful One, who alone! within our limits, and became a member of 
knows me; make and keep me faithful.|our Monthly Meeting. During her long resi- 
Thou knowest | often tremble at the situation | dence amongst us, we were sensible that it 
in which I am placed, and as it has pleased | was her earnest concern to be “ an example 
thee thus far to lead me about and instruct) of the believers in word, in conversation, in 
me, keep mine eye singly directed unto thee. | charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” She 
Then shall I be enabled through thy grace to| was conspicuous for her simplicity and 
go at thy bidding, and tell unto others what | moderation, guiding her outward affairs with 
thou hast done for my soul.” |much discretion, and realizing that godliness 

“Oh! help me to be faithful. I have none | with contentment is great gain. Thus, with 
in heaven but thee, none in al] the earth I) moderate worldly possessions, she was enabled 
desire in comparison of thee. Help me to/| to exercise a liberal hospitality of which many 
overcome the natural diffidence that so much | were partakers. 

Not a few can also bear witness to the 


obstructs my way, whatever of suffering it| 

may cost me. Break these chains, that the|comfort of love and spiritual edification 
glorious Gospel liberty which I believe is my | which was imparted by her in social inter- 
privilege in common with thy children, may | course. 

be my happy experience; for thou knowest that | In a letter to a young friend who had be- 


I do love thee—that I fervently desire that | come unsettled in regard to the doctrines and 


body, soul and spirit may be sanctified, and | testimonies of our religious Society, she writes, 


made meet for thy use.” “I well know that it is a simple, narrow, self- 

In the year 1822 she first travelled as a/ denying path, and although I do believe that 
minister of the Gospel, with the approbation | the blessed compassionate Shepherd has his 
of the Monthly Meeting of which she was a/own sheep and lambs in every fold, who are 


member, visiting the meetings of Exeter and | 
Muncy. In succeeding years she was re- 
peatedly called by her 


‘Divine Master to| 


precious in his sight, yet from the full con- 
viction that the principles and testimonies of 
| Friends, as they one after another were 


labor in various parts of our own and other| opened to my view and sealed on my heart, 
Yearly Meetings, both in public and more} were most consistent with the doctrines con- 


private ministry. | 

In these solemn engagements it was her | 
fervent concern to minister only in the abili- | 
ty which God gives. Under this feeling she | 
thus petitions, “ Heavenly Father, my unfail-| 


tained in the Holy Scriptures, and that my 
present and everl: asting peace seemed to de- 
pend on simply giving up all I had been 
taught from childhood as respects forms and 
ceremonies in religion, 1 have no hesitation in 


ing Friend, help me pnce more to renew my/|saying that for myself there was no other 


covenant, and bind every sacrifice with cords | 
to the horns of the Altar. My soul longs, | 
yea, pants at seasons for an entire conformity | 
to thy will. 
surrender my all—to suffer patiently—do the | 
little required of me cheerfully, knowing that | 
thy will is my sanctification.” 

“TI entreat thee for the sake of Jesus 
Christ thy dear Son, who bore my sins in his | 
own body on the tree, and for my poor soul’s | 
sake, that thou wouldst blot out my many | 
transgressions and remember mine iniquities | 
no more. Enable me, Oh! Thou whom I do| 


love and desire faithfully to follow and serve, | 


path to peace.” It may be here appropri- 
ately mentioned that one of the first practices 
which she felt herself conscientiously re- 


Again and again enable me to| strained from uniting in, was the singing 


of the congregation as a part of publie wor- 
ship. 

Nearing the close of life she thus writes to 
a friend, “lf only our many trials and afflic- 
tions work for us, through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, a far more exceeding and 


eternal weight of glory, dare we crave an ex- 
emption from one of them. 


Will not one 
moment in that blessed happy home that 
none can deprive us of, and into which sorrow 


to commit all my sorrows, to cast all my bur-|can never enter, more than compensate for 
dens, for they are indeed many, at thy bless-' all we have suffered? Yes, we shall praise 
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Him too for every cup of bitterness, in mercy | be sent for, saying, “If they do not see me 
and wisdom made our portion, while sojourn- | now they will never see me again.” This 
ing in this vale of tears, How much we need | anticipation of her approaching end was soon 
to bring us to the Saviour’s feet and keep us| realized. About midnight of the 16th she 


there.” |was attacked with severe pain, which, for a 
Her ministry, while it was often exercised | time, was too acute to allow of much expres- 
in weakness and in fear, and expressed in sion. When partially relieved, she was 


much simplicity, was in the demonstration of | sweetly engaged in vocal prayer, craving that 
the Spirit and power. She was thus often in- | the work might be cut short in righteousness. 
strumental, under the constraining influence Soon after, as we reverently believe, her peti- 
of the love of Christ, in raising the life in our | tion was answered, and her redeemed spirit 
religious meetings, and also in comforting | was admitted into that “rest which remain- 
Zion's true mourners; knowing how to speak | eth for the people of God.” 
a word in season to them that are weary.| She died on the 17th of Fifth month, 1865, 
Her offerings in prayer were mostly brief and | in the 79th year of her age, a minister of the 
fervent, making request with reverence and Gospel for more than forty-five years. 
godly fear. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Sympathy with those who were in any | Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, 
trouble was a conspicuous trait in her charac-| that they may rest from their labors; and 
ter. To visit the sick, to feed the hungry, | their works do follow them.” 


to clothe the naked, she deemed her plain | —-—__ 

Christian duty, and, while faithful herein, in| Bor Brisads’ Review. 

no common degree, she ever considered her-| THE JEWS. 

self an unprofitable servant. Many can tes-| Some recent interesting articles on the Tal- 


tify to the consolation which in tender love | mud have been widely circulated, which may 
and pity she was enabled to impart to their | naturally convey, together with ‘reecli valu- 
sorrowing minds, ‘able information, an erroneous impression as 

She was as a nursing mother to those who|to the extent of the resemblance between the 
were young in the ministry, and quick to dis-| Jews and the early Christians. There were 
cern the work of grace in any, and to cherish undoubtedly many liberal-minded members 
it in those who were yet as babes in Christ. | of each of the three prine ipal Hebrew sects, 
Her humility and sweet expressions of sym-j especially among the Essenes, whose own 
pathy encouraged such to accept the offers of} longings for the Messiah, and freedom from 
redeeming love, and to press forward in the bigotry, led them to look leniently and even 
way of holiness. inquiringly upon those of their brethren who 

Having endeavored meekly to follow her | believed that their King had at last made 
Redeemer, through a long life of service and | his appearance among the persecuted and des- 
of suffering, and having abundantly testified | pised Nazarenes. On the other hand, there 
to the sufficiency of -his grace and the value! were many of the Christians who continued 
of his atoning sacrifice, little remained for the| for a long while to visit the temple daily, to 
evening of her day but peacefully to await | worship in the synagogues, and to maintain 
the summons home. all the observances of the ritual law, after 

She never enjoyed robust health, and in| they had given in their adhesion to the new 
her declining years was enfeebled by frequent | faith. But then as well as now, when the 
attacks of illness. Although these, for the| struggle of innovation was on the side of the 
last few months of her life, did not cause in-| right, as well as when it is on the side of the 
creased uneasiness to her friends, yet she| wrong, the natural antagonism of conserva- 
seemed to see with clearness that her end was |tism and revolution, the old and the new, led 
near to the customary manifestations of bigotry and 

Though nature shrank from the last con-)| intolerance,—of persecutions the more bitter 
flict, yet, having long felt herself to be a|in consequence of the previous unity of faith 
stranger and pilgrim upon earth, she evident-| between the opposing parties. The father 
ly longed to depart and be with Christ, which | was divided against the son, and the son 
is far better; looking forward with joy to that| against the father; the mother against the 
happy home in Heaven, where, as she at|daughter, and the daughter against the 
times expressed, the love and mercy of her | mother; the mother-in- law against the daugh- 
Lord and Saviour had prepared a mansion |ter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law against 
for her. ithe mother-in-law. It was not considered 

On the afternoon of the 15th of Fifth! respectable to associate with people whose 
month, 1865, when appearing unusually com- | religious teac ‘hers had been chosen from fish- 
fortable, she requested that some young|ermen, whose leader mingled openly with 
friends, in whom she felt much interested, | publicans and sinners, and who regarded the 
and who were about leaving the city, might! poor and lowly as often even more worthy 
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of companionship than those of noble birth | 
and haughty dignity. The pride of caste, of 
place, of learning, of prejudice, of everything 
that tends to ex xalt the creaturely nature in 
its own estimation, revolted against the threat- 
ened aggression of a radicalism which taught 
the vanity of all the customary marks of 
social distinction, and found the highest virtue 
in the lowest self-abasement. 

But a spirit of expectation, curiosity, in- 
quiry, was everywhere rife, that would not 
allow the stagnant pools of tradition to con- 
tinue undisturbed; the same Supreme Spirit 
that had first moved on the face of the physi- 
cal deep was then stirring the intellectual 
de ani the same Divine Word that had once 
said, “ Let there be light,” and there was 
light, had heen made flesh, and “in Him was 
Life, and the Life was the light of men.” The 
chosen people, the children of Israel, were in 
physical subjection to the rulers of the most 
extensive empire the world had ever seen, 
while in the intellectual world there was un- 
precedented blending of Grecian and Indian, 
Egyptian and Syrian, Japhetic, Hamitic and 
Shemitic philosophy and theology, which 
was peculiarly favorable for the elimination 
of essential fundamental truths, and for dis- 
pelling the mists of error which obscure and 


corrupt the pure brilliancy of primitive in-| 


spiration. 
As time sped, and the signs which had led 
to a general expectation of the coming of the 


Messiah were supposed, by the Jews, to have | 


been unfulfilled, the hope deferred made a 
change interest Accordingly, 
wherever the Jews were exempt from perse- 
cution, they turned eagerly to the study of 
philosophy, and they were naturally capti- 
vated by the Eclecticism of the day, inasmuch 
us it attached a special importance to many 
of the truths with which their Scriptures had 
made them familiar. Many of them admitted 
the holiness of life, the excellency of the 
teachings, and even the miracles of Jesus; 
regarded him a magician, others 
ranked him with the later prophets, though 
it is hardly to be presumed that any con- 
siderable number can ever have regarded 
such a view as other than a dangerous heresy. 
The Jews were at first treated with leniency 
by the other believers in the Old Testament; 
but by degrees they became objects of general 
abhorrence, both to Christians and Moslems, 
and it was their turn to drink from the poi- 
soned chalice of bigotry. The fires of perse- 
cution, kindled by the superstitious on account 
of their religion, and by the powerful on ac- 
count of their riches, raged so fiercely that 
they were everywhere excluded from offices 
of trust and honor, hunted from their homes 
by those who sought their treasures, and com- 
pelled to resort for a livelihood to the lowest 


of welcome. 


some as 


ithe Jews 


'and 
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and most disgraceful species of traffic. The 
Crusades intensified the bitterness of hostility, 
and for nearly five centuries the people that 
had once boasted themselves as the chosen of 
God were hounded like wild beasts, and their 
escape from utter extirpation is little Jess than 
miraculous. But a better day dawned with 
the first full appreciation of the universal 
brotherhood and equality which was taught 
by the Saviour, and when Protestantism began 
to assert the right and obligation of private 
judgment, as well as when the popular masses 
began to clamor for a voice in the choice of 
their rulers or in the determination of govern- 
mental polity, philanthropy became so ge neral 
as to look pityingly even on those who had 
been stigmatized as “Jewish dogs.” The 
reaching of Luther, the revolt of the Nether- 
ands, the spread of Puritanism, the triumph 
of republicanism in America and in France, 

ach in turn lightened the load of disability, 
until in our day all Protestant countries tree at 
liberally—all Catholic countries 
with severity. At Rome they are obliged to 
live in the Ghetto, where they were nightly 
locked until since the accession of the present 
Pope, and three hundred of their number are 
still compelled weekly to hear a sermon de- 
signed for their conversion. 

Through all these vicissitudes of oppression 
toleration, how marvellously has this 
wonderful people maintained its organization, 
its aims, its peculiarities. Still looking to- 
wards Jerusalem as the home from which 
they have been temporarily exiled, still hoping 
for the speedy coming of the Messiah, the an- 
ointed Prince who is to restore their kingdom 
with more than its pristine glory,—still up- 
holding the ritual observances which were en- 
joined upon their forefathers by Moses while 
they were wandering in the wilderness, their 
sad wailing cry ascends daily to the "(hvtee 
of the Almighty, “How long, O Lord, how 
long!’ Dynasties and theocracies have 
risen, culminated and declined, but their sys- 
tem shows no signs of decay, and to whatever 
extent individuals among them may have 
partaken of the liberal spirit of our day, 
though they may admit that “hypocrisy and 
superstition, human tradition and the base 
alloys which corrupt all religions” have af- 
fected their own, their theological investiga- 
tions almost invariably strengthen them in the 
faith of their fathers, so that notwithstanding 
centuries of missionary effort, a Christian 
Jew is perhaps even more rare than a Juda- 
ized or Islamized Christian. The stability of 
their views may be gathered from the thir- 
teen fundamental articles of their present 
creed : 

I. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) is the Creator 
and Governor of all created things, and that 
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he alone makes am has made, and will ‘iil 
every thing which is made. 

Il. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) is one Lord, 
and that there is no unity like unto his in 
any manner, and that he alone is our God, 
who was, is, and will be. 

lil. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
the Creator (blessed be his name) is withont 
body, is not subject to the changes of matter 
and that he has not any resemblance what- 
ever. 

IV. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) is the first and 
the last of all things. 

V. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) is the only one 
to whom worship belongs, and that it is wrong 
to worship any other being besides him. 

VL. I believe, with a perfect faith, that all 
the words of the prophets are true. 

VIL. I believe, with a‘ perfect faith, that 
the prophecy of Moses, our teacher, (may 
peace be with him,) was truth, and that he is 
the father of the prophets, of those preceding 
him, and of those coming after. 

VU. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
the whole law which we now have in our pos- 
session is the same which was given to Moses, 
our teacher, (peace be with him.) 

IX. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
this law will never be changed, and that there 
will not be any other law from the Creator, | « 
(blessed be his name,) 

X. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) knows al! the 
actions of the sons of man, and all the plans. 

XI. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (blessed be his name) rewards those 
who observe his commandments, and punishes 
those who transgress his commandments. 

XIL. I believe, with a perfect faith, in the 
coming of the Messiah, and although his 
coming be delayed, I will still wait daily for 
his appearance. 

XIIL. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, at 
the time when it shall please the Creator, 
(blessed be his name, and exalted be his re- 
membrance for ever and ever.) 

Is there not a manifest Divine Providence 
in the preservation and perpetuation of this 
most venerable people? They are not prose- 
Ivting, and they not only do not wish to ex- 
tend their religion, but they discourage the 
admission of converts. Their rabbis teach 
that the written and oral laws are obligatory 
on their nation only,—that other nations have 
been directed to adhere to the laws of nature 
and the religion of the patriarchs. Those 
who regulate their lives by the precepts of 
this religion of nature and of reason will ob- 
tain a heavenly inheritance. Rabbi Maimo- 





suasion. . . . The house of God should be 
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nides says, “God looks only to the heart of 
man, and judges their deeds by their con- 
sciences. Hence our sages teach that the 
virtuous of other nations will participate in 
eternal salvation, in proportion as they are 
advanced in the knowledge of God, and the 
practice of virtue.” Though there may still 
be some intolerant spirits, like Rav Asche, 
the finisher of the Talmud, who believed that 
the Nazarenes have no share in the world to 
come, such bigotry seems to be exceptional, 
and the catholicity of Mendelsohn, the “ Mar- 
tin Luther of the Jews,” a man who was far 
in advance of his age in the broad liberality 
of his views, is now widely prevalent. In 
Mendelsohn’s corresponde nee with Lavater 
there are many sentiments and passages which 
would do credit to any Christian author. [ 
will conclude with a few extracts which will 
give some idea of his spirit: 

“The human errors of the wise and virtv- 
ous ought: to be deferential] y ove rlooked by 
one who is liable to the same: he should 
dwell on their excellences only, and not in- 
sidiously prowl to pounce upon them when he 
conceives them vulnerable. The truths 
which we recognise and espouse in common 
are not yet sufficiently current, that we may 
promise ourselves any signal benefit to the 
good cause from a publie discussion of the 
points on which we do not yet agree. What 
a blissful world we should live in, did all men 
espouse and carry into practice those sacred 
truths in which the worthier Christian partici- 
pates with the worthier Jew. May the Lord 
Zeboath speedily bring on those happy days, 
when no one shall hurt nor de stroy, for the w hole 
earth shall be full of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. The day of which it is written, 
And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest of them.’ 
‘In another plac e he says, “ After the most 
sedulous search in the Ju/mud and in the 
whole range of philosophical and ethical 
learning, I have not been able to find a single 
passage to justify sovereigns and governments 
in persecuting sectarians, or dissenters from 
the established religion. If these dissenters 
are occasionally in the wrong, they are not 
wilfully so. The Creator implanted in them, 
as in all men, a longing after knowledge and 
perfection ; they sup pose themselves to be in 
the path of truth; if they swerve from it in 
the integrity of their hearts, is that a suf- 
ficient reason for hatred and persecution ? 
Beware then brethren, of judging uncharita- 
bly of your neighbors ; desist from de aling 
out anathema and excommunication on him 
who falls inadvertently. Rather draw him 
unto you, with mild words and gentle per- 
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accessible to all; . . . let then every mortal | surrounding the moon during the eclipse, will 
enter it, and adore the Supreme Being as his| result in important additions to our knowledge 
individual feelings guide him.  Moreover,| of the constitution of the sun itself. 
KKing Solomon prayed, concerning 4 stranger | It is true that such observations are made 
that is not of thy people Israel, but cometh out| under difficulties and disadvantages. The 
of a far country jor thy name’s sake, &c. When | intervals between favorable eclipses are long ; 
he shall come and pray towards this house, hear | the time for observation is very short; the 
thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and do ae-| chances of disappointment by unfavorable 
cording to all that the stranger calleth to thee| weather are great; and the excitement of 
jor.” ° Fede G | mind naturally produced by the occurrence 
Prelah a a sos of a phenomenon which, in the great majority 
of cases, the observer has never before seen, 
is such as to render it difficult to concentrate 
\the attention on special points. Yet these 
In the summer of next year (1869), the| very difficulties, and the ordinary want of 
inhabitants of a considerable portion of the} completeness in particular observations, only 
United States will have an opportunity of be-| render it the more desirable that every avail- 
holding one of the most impressive of astrono-| able opportunity for repeating the observa- 
mical phenomena—a totai eclipse of the sun. | tions should be improved. 

So rarely does a total solar eclipse occur) In Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxx. (New Se- 
for any particular spot on the earth, that| ries) and in the United States Coast Survey Re- 
probably ninety-nine hundredths of the | port for 1860, are very interesting accounts 
human race pass their lives without ever see-| of observations made on the tutal eclipse of 
ing one. The interval between two such|Seventh month 18th, 1860, in Washington 
events, though very variable, must on the | Territory, near Hudson’s Bay in British 
average greatly exceed a century. At Paris,| America, on the coast of Labrador, and by 
there has been no total eclipse of the sun} Leverrier and others in Spain. To these ac- 
since 1724. At London, only one has oc-| counts the reader is referred for particular 
curred since the time of the Second Crusade :| statements of the various phenomena accom- 
that is during a period of more than seven| panying that eclipse, a repetition of which 
hundred years. Yet it is possible for one| may be expected in the eclipse of next year. 
such eclipse to succeed another after a very} On Seventh-day, the 7th of Eighth month, 
short interval. Thus: there is a spot not far| 1869, at thirty-eight minutes after seven 
from Mount Hooker, in British America,}in the evening, Greenwich time, the lunar 
where the sun was totally eclipsed in 1860,| penumbra or partial shadow will meet the 
and where the eclipse of 1869 will also be| earth, and about an hour later, the axis 
total, of the full dark shadow will fall on a spot in 

But rare as is this event for a particular} lat. 52° 42’ north, long. 117° 31’ east from 
place, an eclipse of the sun total for some | Greenwich, and a central total eclipse will 
part of the earth is almost an annual oecur-| here commence at sunrise. The remarkable 
rence. Thus: in the twenty years from 1850 | event will be accompanied by circumstances 
to 1869, inclusive, there are sixteen total | which may well be expected to astonish and 
solar eclipses. In many cases, however, the|even to alarm the rude inhabitants of that 
lunar shadow falling only on inaccessible or| remote region. Though the season will be 
uninhabited regions, the eclipse, although ac- | almost exactly mid-way between the summer 
curately predicted, passes unobserved. solstice and the autumnal equinox, yet in 

In these days of enlightened curiosity and | that high latitude the morning twilight will 
of ardent zeal in the cause of science, so|commence svon after midnight. Supposing 
grand a phenomenon has furnished to many | the sky to be cloudless on the morning of the 
persons a sufficient motive for long journeys | 8th, (local time,) the first glow in the north- 
by land and sea; and asthe coming eclipse|ern horizon will gradually spread and 
will occur at the very height of the season of| brighten as it slowly advances from the 
summer travel, it may well be supposed that| north towards the east: but at length this 
the most accessible points near the middle of | progressive increase of light, the wonted and 
the shadow’s track will draw numerous visitors | familiar evidence of approaching day, will be 
irom all parts of our country. arrested ; the northeastern horizon will per- 

It is not merely as an unusual and won- | ceptibly darken ; the movement of the hours 
derful phenomenon that the eclipse is antici-| will appear to be inverted, and midnight 
pated with great interest. There is good] rather than dawn will seem to be approach- 
reason to believe that careful and repeated|ing. The animal tribes, disturbed in their in- 
observations of the appearances of the sun’s stinctive perceptions of the progress of time, 
limb directly before and directly after the| will doubtless manifest in various ways, their 
total obscuration, and of the singular light! uneasiness, and the ignorant peasantry w il 
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surely be confounded and alarmed as 
hour of sunrise comes with a star-lit sky 
night apparently resuming her sway in 
heavens. 

But this ominous darkness will not long 
prevail. Soon will come a cheering change. 
Just above the horizon a narrow curved line 
of brilliant light will suddenly appear. That 
line will presently display a crescent form 
and a crescent nature too, for it will rapidly 
grow, causing the stars to “ hide their dimin- 
ished heads,” until at length the full-orbed 
sun, “with surpassing glory crowned,” shall 
shine in his wonted manner and from his 
wonted place in the sky. 

To trace the progress of the central line or 
axis of the lunar shadow from this its start- 
ing place in the southern part of Siberia, it 
will take at first a north-eastern course, 
darkening the northern slope of the Great 
Altai Mountains, and will leave the Asiatic 
Continent at Behring’s Straits. 

Here it will cross over to 
having almost reached the Arctic Circle, the 
shadow will now follow a south-easterly 
course, keeping for a time near the Rocky 
Mountain range. From British America 
the shadow will enter Montana Territory, 
pass through Dakota, graze the south-western 
corner of Minnesota, traverse Iowa from 
north-west to south-east, pass very near to 
Springfield in Lllinois, Louisville in Ken- 
rk, Salisbury and Fayetteville in North 

Carolina, and will leave the earth’s surface 
at a spot on the Atlantic Ocean about 150 
miles west of the Bermudas. 

The mariner whose vessel may chance to 
be near this vanishing place of the lunar 
shadow, will behold a sunset of almost mid- 
night darkness, closely followed by a rapidly 
brightening twilight as of the morning, to be 
in turn quickly succeeded by the fading 
evening twilight, and the usual ‘darkness of a 
moonless night. 

Such is the history—if that term may be 
applied to an account of that which is yet to 
happen —the history of an event abounding 
in wonderful appearances and paradoxes ; 


America, and 


the history of a shadow’s progress over more 
than ten thousand miles of the earth’s surface, 


from the northern borders of China to the 
West Indian seas—a progress accomplished 
in two hours and a half, though commencing 
with sun-rise and ending with sun-set—com- 
mencing, it may be added, (according to local 
reckoning of time,) on the 8th of the month, 
yet ending on the 7th: an event that turns 
di 1y into night; that arrests and reverses the 
course of the morning and the evening twi- 
light, seeming to give a retrograde motion to 
the wheels of Time, and that offers to all who 
shall be favored to observe its woaders, new 
proofs of the wisdom and the power of the 


| places. 
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Creator in a most striking ovideaan of the 
precision and constancy of the laws which 
He has established for the government of the 
worlds. 

The preceding remarks have reference to 
the eclipse as total and central. The pe- 
numbra of the moon, bringing with it a partial 
eclipse of the sun, will cover some portion of 
the earth’s surface for nearly five hours: it 
will have a much more extended range than 
the shadow, and it will first meet and finally 
leave the earth at places quite distant from 
those already mentioned as the points of first 
and last contact for the axis of the shadow. 

This eclipse will not be visible in any part 
of Europe. The area of visibility extends 
from the North Pole to the Equator, includ- 
ing the eastern and northern portions of 
Asia, a great part of the North Pacific 
Ocean, the whole of North America and a 
small part of South America. For a consid- 
erable distance on each side of ‘the line of 
central eclipse already traced, the eclipse will 
be total; while at yet greater distances it be- 
comes partial. At Haverford Cee where 
the eclipse will begin at 5" 8™ P. M., and 
end at 6" 57" P. M., more nal nine-tenths 
of the sun’s dise will be hidden at the time 
of greatest obscuration. The diminution of 
light at this time, though not so striking as 
many would be led to expect, will yet doubt- 
less be sufficient to render the planet Venus, 
then about twenty-five degrees distant from 
the sun, distinctly visible. Those who ob- 
serve the eclipse should not fail to notice the 
beautiful images of the sun formed on the 
ground, amid the cast by the 
branches and foliage of the trees. When the 
eclipse is near its height, these crescent-shaped 
images will be very striking. 

One who would see the grand phenomenon 
in its perfection, must repair to some place 
not very remote from the central track al- 
ready described. On the coast of North 
Carolina, the eclipse becomes total only a 
short time before sunset. To see it earlier in 
the day, a more western station must be 
chosen, at which not only will the time of 
day be more favorable, but the duration of 
the total obscuration (very brief at the best) 
will be greater. The vicinity of Springfield in 
Illinois, of Burlington and of Oskaloosa in 
Iowa, may be mentioned as favorable places 
for observation. The most perfect blending 
of noon and midnight will take place in the 
southeastern part of our new ‘Territory of 
Alaska, where the total obscuration will oc- 
cur at the time the the 
meridian. 

As the time of the eclipse shall draw near, 
more extended calculations will be made to 
determine its various phases for different 
Meanwhile, even at this distance of 


shadows 


of sun’s crossing 
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more than a year, there is pleas ure in antici 12 ith ultimo of Thecus Evans of this city, 


pating an event so interesting in itself, and | 
which, with all our “ blindness to the future, 
kindly given,” we do not feel it presumptuous 


5 
to say, is certain to occur at the designated | 
time. 


~FRLEN Ds’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


REVIEW. _ 


SIXTH MONTH 6, 


1868, 


BLESSED ARE THE Deap wno Dik IN THE 
Lorp.—We are in receipt of copies of the 
edifying memorials sanctioned by the Yearly 
Meeting lately held in this city, 
two dedicated members of the church and 
servants of our Lord, H. Recrna SHoper 
and James EMLEN, both of which, we trust, 
will prove instructing and comforting to our 
readers. The one first in order appears in| 
the present number. 

The life of the beloved H. R. Shober was 
fragrant with holiness, and her memory is 
truly precious. Living and dying as she did 
unto the Lord, it is cause for thankfulness 
that the Church was alive to its duty in 
transmitting to posterity this beautiful record 
the 


faithfulness of our God, will prove sufficient for 


of the qualifying grace which, through 


all those in successive generations, who, being 
called to His service, yield themselves to His 
Jeadings as dear children 
cation. 


in unreserved dedi- 


Those who were privileged with frequent 
intercourse with this dear Friend, have sweet 
reminiscences which 


imperfectly appreciate, and when they were 


in her presence they took knowledge of her| 


that she had been with Jesus. 


ministry, (always within 
the Divine Gift,) was under the direct and | 
immediate influence of the Spirit, and fur- 
nished no precedent for any reliance upon a| 


preacher’s own mental capacities. Thus it was 


promotive of true worship, and was attended | 


and followed by solemnity. Her offerings in 


supplication and praise, were also marked by 


evidence of nearness to Him whom she was! 


strengthened to address on behalf of the 
people, whose Name was felt to be as oint- | 
ment poured forth, the odor of which filled 
the house. 


+ +e 


Deatu or THomas Evans. —It is with! 
sadness that we record the decease on the | 


concerning | 


a stranger could but | 


Her Gospel | 
the limitations of'| 


an eminent and beloved minister of the gos- 
’| pel of Christ, the 71st 


He was endowed with large ‘and varied gifts. 


in year of his age, 
| | By his amiable personal traits his society was 
 ebiilabil attractive, and he was greatly en- 
He 


| held the pen of a ready writer, and being of 
| °° . ‘ . 
/an earnest spirit and well versed in Chris- 


| deared to an extensive circle of friends. 


'tian doctrines, he occupied through his adult 
life a prominent place among the writers of 
i the of Friends. As a 
preacher he was sound and edifying, fervent 


religious Society 


_ = 
if; 


also and convincing ; and the object and ten- 
dency of his ministry were to win souls to the 


Saviour of men. 


~<tese 
Tae Mernopist.—Some speakers, and 
some newspaper writers, appear to think it 
clever and witty to retail stories of a ques- 
and to represent their 
The feeling 


Supposing the anecdote to be true, which is 


tionable character, 


ihero as a Quaker. is morbid. 
rarely the case, what propriety is there in 
bringing into view the Church membership of 
the person who commits a sin or a folly, un- 
less the design is to show that such aberration 
is characteristic of his religious code, and the 
result of it. 
of profanity or immorality we had witnessed 


Were we to relate some instances 


in public, we would not record that the actor 
was a Moravian, a Presbyterian, a Methodist. 
|The sinner did not sin because he belonged to 
either of those churches, but despite of the 
fact, and despite of the denominational teach- 
| ings. 

Our respected contemporary, The Methodist, 
(in its issue of Fifth month 23d) is responsi- 
ble for the following story, gives 
without qualification, and without credit. 


‘*Unpersotp Himsetr.—Old Jacob J was a 
shrewd Quaker merchant in Burlington, N. J., and, 
| like allshrewd men, was often a little too smart for 
himself. An old Quaker lady of Bristol, just over 
the river, bought some goods at Jacob’s store, when 
| he was absent, and in crossing the river on her way 

home, she met him on board the boat, and, as was 
|usual with him on such occasions, he immediately 
pitched into her bundle of goods, and untied it to 
see what she had been buying. ‘Oh now,’ said he, 
‘how much a yard did you give for that?’ taking 
| up the several pieces of goods. She told him the 
price, without, however, saying where she had got 
them. ‘Oh now,’ said he again, ‘I could have sold 
| you those goods for so much a yard, ’ mentioning a 
price a great deal lower than she had paid. ‘ You 
| know,’ said he, ‘I can undersell everybody in the 
| place.’ And so he went on, criticising and under- 


which it 


| 
| 
| 
| 





valuing the goods, till the boat reached Bristol, 
when he was invited to go to the old lady’s store; 
and when there, the goods were spread out on the 
counter, and Jacob was asked to examine the goods 
again, and say in the presence of witnesses the 
price he would have sold them for per yard, the old 
lady, meanwhile. taking a memoranium. She then 
went to the desk and made outa bill «f the differ- 
ence between what she had paid, and the price he 
told her; then, coming up to him, she said: ‘ Now 
Jacob, thee is sure thee could have sold these goods 
at the price thee mentioned?’ ‘Oh now, yes,’ 
said he. ‘Well then thy young man must have 
made a mistake, for I bought the goods at thy store, 
and of course thee can have no objection to refund 
me the difference.’ Jacob being thus cornered, 
could, of course, under the circumstances, have no 
objection to refund the difference. It is to be pre- 
sumed that thereafter Jacob’s first inquiry must 
have been, ‘Oh now, where did you get such and 
such goods ?’ instead of—‘ Oh now, how much did 
you pay ?’”’ 


The tale, if true and worth telling, might 


have been better conveyed with much fewer 
words. But no one versed in the traditions 
of Burlington, could read a dozen lines of it 
It 
so happens that the Editor can sit in his own 
parlor, and look directly into the store of the 


merchant, who was not a Quaker, and whose 


without ascertaining its untruthfulness, 


name was not Jacob J——. And there are 
several old citizens, who on reading the anec- 
It is 


not perfectly accurate, but is sufficiently 


dote, knew at once where to place it. 
characteristic. The circumstance is well re- 
membered, and the merchant, whose name 
was not “Jacob,” acknowledged that he had 
made a bad bargain, and that by this single 
The 


merchant, as we have said, was not a Friend, 


transaction he had lost twenty dollars. 


but a very zealous Methodist, and has been | 


vanonized as such. Lest our contemporary 


should doubt our authority, let us further say 


that we are corroborated by the testimony of 


the merchant’s own son, an elderly fellow- 
citizen, and a beloved, consistent Christian. 
Had we undertaken to give the anecdote, 
we should not have told 
Methodist. 


it as a tale of a 
We know too well and respect too 


highly the character and the teachings of 


that sect. The individuality of a man, his 
frailties and his imperfections, are traceable, 
not to his church connection, but to fallible 
human nature. Those traits in his char- 
acter which are honest, true, pure, lovely 
and of good report, may often be supposed, 
by Divine grace, to come to him through the 
influences and agencies of his church. To 
relate such things of a Friend, as characteris- 
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tie of his sect, were especially unfair, that 
body of Christians having been remarkable 
for strictness in adherence to a one price 
If a Methodist sin, 
If 
a Quaker err from the Truth, in doing so he 
departs from his profession, and Fox, Bar- 


system in their dealings. 
he sins not as a Methodist but as a man. 


clay and Penn are no more answerable in his 
supposed case, than was John Wesley in the 
former. 


prineeetocepiteae 

Tae CuristiAN Neicupor.—This paper, 
—which is a well conducted and meritorious 
Methodist Journal, published in South Caro- 
lina, and a strong advocate of peace princi- 
ples,—in a kindly article respecting the 
Friends’ Review, has the following amiable 
recognition of the Christian origin of our 
peace testimony : 

‘“In receiving the Reriew into our office and 
family, it is, in truth, pleasant to fee!, before hear- 
ing what the visitor says, that he is not fora fight 
with us nor any one else. There is vo doubt in our 
mind that the Frrexnps hold anmarred the original, 
the genuine type of Christianity on the subject of 
war. May the Review ever continue a mighty and 
successful witness for the Peace of Truth in Christ 


Jesus.”’ 
—— 


CurLprReN’s Home Montuty Recorp.— 
A Cincinnati periodical—price $1.00 a year. 
The first It is pub- 
lished in behalf of a beautifu) and bountiful 
work of benevolence with which, in a former 


number is before us. 


issue, we endeavored to interest our readers. 
Our Friend Murray Shipley is President of 
the Home. 


J 

A TRIBUTE FOR THE NeGrRo, being a vindi- 
cation of his moral, intellectual and religious 
capabilities. Richly illustrated, 8 vo. pp. 564. 
—This standard book, by our excellent 
Friend the late Wilson Armistead, would be 
a desirable addition to any library, private 
or public. A few copies (handsome English 
edition) are on sale at 109 N. 10th St., for 
the benefit of the colored orphanage at Rich- 
mond, at the low price of $2.00. “They were 
presented to the cause by the author, shortly 


before his decease. 
ee 
DIED. 

HAMMOND.—At his residence in Smithfield, Ohio, 
on the 16th of Fifth month, 1808, Thos. Hammond, 
in the 68th year of his age; a member of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting. Unassuming in his deportment, 
he yet evinced a lively interest in those around 
him, and was careful that his life and conversation 

| should be clear and blameless. He bore a protracted 
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illness with much patience and Christian resigna- 
tion, and gave undoubted evidence that his sins had 
gone beforehand to judgment, and that through the 
merits of a crucified Saviour a glorious immortality 
awaited him beyond the grave. 

JONES.—In Winthrop Maine, 17th of Second 
month, 1868, Reuben Jones, in the 87th year of his 
age, a member, and for many years a minister of 
Litchfield Monthly Meeting. He was a humble 
Christian, fulfilling with exemplary diligence the 
duties of husband, father and member of the com- 
munity, and abundant evidence is left that he has 
not run in vain, neither labored in vain. In full 


possession of his mental faculties, and ‘* comforted | 


of God,”’ he ioyfully entered into his rest. 
EDWARDS.—Of pueumonia, after a short illness, 
at Plainfield, Ind., on the 12th of Fourth month 
1868, Abigail, 
year; a beloved member and elder of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. As a member, a mother and elder 
in the church, she was much beloved. A firm be- 


liever in the atoning blood of our Saviour, and the | 


necessity of being led by the Holy Spirit as the 
Qualifier for every service in the church, a diligent 
reader of the Holy Scriptures, and a practical Chris- 
tian in her daily walk. 

UNDERHILL.--At his residence, in the City of 
New Yerk, on the 16th of Fourth month, George 
Underhill, in the 73d year of his age, a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. During a long and 
active career as a merchant, he was influenced by 
the great truth that his allegiance was paramount 
to his Divine Lord and Master. He endured a pro- 
tracted and trying illness, with much patience and 
Christian fortitude; having full confidence in a 
blessed immortality, throngh Jesus Christ our Lord 


13th, 1867, Samuel Wilson, an esteemed member | 
of Kansas Monthly Meeting, in the 81st year of his | 
age. For many years he was concerned for the 
cause of truth, and died in peace. 

RALEY.—On the 25th of Fourth month, 1868, 
John Raley, in the 73d year of his age, a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in a good 
hope of a blessed immortality. 

HOLLENBACK.—In Albany, of pneumonia, Third 
month 14th, Hannah Pollenback, in her 89th year. 
She was resigned to the solemn change, for which 


pared.* 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 


s Own ~ J . 
will be held at 112 North Seventh street, on Seventh- | good or great 


day, the 6th inst., at 5 P. M. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


heumniacns 

NECESSITY AND SUFFICIENCY OF THE ATONE- 
MENT 

As we firmly believe it was necessary that 

Christ should come, that by his des ath and 


sufferings he might offer up himself a sacri-| 


fice to God for our sins, who his own self bare 


, | event, 
wife of John Edwards, in her 60th | 


‘says of the late beloved Abraham L. 
| nock : 


: : ; -| the dark and troublous times of 1838, 39 and 
WILSON.— Near Springdale, Kansas, Fifth month | 


| our 


r . . “a 
i. oie | bru equirec 1r sacrifice. 
it is trusted that she was through Divine grace pre- ruth r are 1 their sacrifice 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Haverrorp Coiiecer, 5th mo. 23, 1868, 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—I1 forward 
herewith, for insertion in the Review, if thought 
desirable, an article respecting the Solar 
Eclipse of 1869. This will certainly not 
labor under the disadv jantage of my essay on 
the “ Meteoric Shower,” in being behind time. 
None of the newspapers, I think, have yet 
noticed in anticipation the grand phenome- 
non, and probably comparatively few persons 
are even aware of its coming. 

It may seem rather early to notice this 
yet I think that with many readers 
there will be a greater freshness of interest in 
| considering such details as I have atte mpted 
to give, at the present time, than when the 
eclipse shall have become a more familiar 
topic. My first calculation of this eclipse 
'was made about forty years ago. The details 
| now given, however, are based in great meas- 
ure on the calculations made under my no- 
|tice and supervision by our present senior 
class and its immediate predecessor. 

Very truly thy friend, 
SamMvuEL J. GUMMERE. 

Joun G. Wuirtrer, in a private letter, 
Pen- 
* He was my friend and counsellor in 





’40—a man of antique heroism and integrity. 
I think he came nearer my idea of a true 
Christian gentleman than any one I ever 


| knew.” 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT, alluding to 


notice of A. L. Pennock, says :— 
“ Thoroughly appreciating the advantages of 


| wealth and reputation, his entire life testified 


that they were as dust in the balance when 
I think that 
to do right was the pivotal impulse of his 
nature. His doing was continued to the last, 
indetatigably meres for what he considered 
ends, keeping his faculties 
thoroughly used and keen in the service of 
humanity, at a time of life when too a7 
abandon themselves to inaction. His confi- 


| dence in vital Quakerism was so great, that 


he never hesitated to maintain it by acting 
out his part in the grand movements of the 
age, believing that thereby the world would 
sooner reach it as an ultimate truth.” 





our sins in his own body on the tree, so we | 


believe that the remission of sins which any | 
partake of is only in and by virtue of that 
most satisfying sacrifice and no other. 


gift is come upon all to justification —Bar- 
clay’ & Apology. 


*It is not stated to what Monthly Meeting this 
aged Friend belonged. C orrespondents are requested 
to comply with this rule. 


For it | 
is by the obedience of that ove that the free | 


Gravity, Taytor Co., lowa.—A Friend 
writing from this place, to which he desires 
to attract the attention ef those who yearn 
for the spreading of the Truth, says: 

‘‘We are about 75 miles from an established 
| meeting of Friends, the neare:t being in Guthrie 
\ sect We have a rich productive soil, adapted to 

spring wheat, corn, rye and oats, and to all vegeta- 
| bles suited to our latitude—water good—and prev- 
|alent healthfalness. (We have lived here six 
| years without needing a physician.) The country 
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is improving, and will be farther developed by the| 
completion, at an early day, of a railway from St. 


Joseph to Des Moines. There are bat few here who 
profess with Friends, yet there is an openness in 
the people’s minds, and meetings might be profita- 
bly held in the different neighborhoods and villages, 
by Friends rightly called to the work and moving 
strictly under the leadings of the unerring Guide. 
[have been for 15 years a subscriber for the Review, 
aud trust | have been able to appreciate its high 
value, both in a religious and liter ary point of view. 
Never were its weekly visits more acceptable and 
beneficial, than at present in our isolated situation. 

In much love to thee and to Friends everywhere, 

Rosgrt Jounson. 

italiane 


THE LAKES OF IOWA,—PAST AND PRESENT. | 
BY C. A. WHITE, M. 
(Coneluded from page 631.) 

If its crust should remain perfectly stable 
long enough, the earth would become nearly 
a perfect sphere by the disintegration of its 
exposed substance, and the levelling force of 
gravitation. It is true that its inequalities of 
surface are now very insignificant compared 
with the vastness of its bulk; but, in such a 
case, there would be no mountains, no islands, 
no continents. All would be an endless and 
shoreless sea. The erosion of the river val- 
leys, and the consequent drainage of a ma- 
jority of the primitive lakelets, may be re- 
garded as the first steps in this levelling 
process, after the glaciers had ceased from 
the Great Valley; for its post-glacial geology 
seems to warrant no subdivision into epochs 
such as are made for other regions. There- 
fore the whole is here referred to the Terrace 
epoch. Long before this levelling process 
‘an approach completion, other elevations and 
depressions will be formed upon the changing 
surface. See, then, how small a part of such 
a result has been accomplished even by the 
erosion of the valleys of the great Missis- 
sippi and its branches. A part of the primi- 
tive lakelets, and a part of the original sur- 
face of the drift still remain almost un- 
changed since their formation. The prairies 
have still their ocean-like surfaces, and the 
greatest change the lakelets have undergone 
in that immense lapse of time is the formation 
of their insignificant embankments, if aught 
in nature may be called insignificant. Let 
us look a little to what hus been accomplished 
by erosion in the Great Valley* during the 
Terrace epoch as before defined. 

Along the courses of what are now the 


Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, large depres- | 


sions formerly existed which formed lake-like 
expansions of those rivers. Thus after the 


*It will be observed that the word ralley is used 
with two separate significations ; one applied to the 
hydrographic basin drained by a certain principal 
stream and its tributaries, and the other to the de- 
pression occupied by any particular stream, and 
which its own waters have cut out of the general 
surface. 


| the general prairie surface. 
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Mississippi had made for itself a definite val- 
ley, but before it had cut its channel down to 


\its present level through the rocky obstrue- 


tion at the Keokuk rapids, that portion of it 
which borders a large part of the eastern side 
of Iowa was little else than a lake which 
averaged about five miles wide, and filled the 
space between what are now the bluffs that 
border each side of its broad flat valley. 

This is proven by the existence there of 
terraces composed of very fine sedimentary 
material, such as could have been deposited 
only in comparatively still waters, and also 
by the existence in that sediment of shells 
which inhabit still waters only,—the same 


‘species which now inhabit fresh-water lakes. 
| River shells, such as now exist in the river, 


are found on the sides of the bluffs near the 
rapids at a height of seventy feet above the 
present high-water mark ; and since such beds 
of shells exist only at low-water mark when 
alive, upward of eighty feet must be estimated 
as the height of the river above its present 
level at the time they lived. It will be ob- 
served that river, and not lacustrine shells are 
found near the rapids. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the obstruction which caused 
them, being a flinty formation, and not so 
easily disintegrated as the other rocks are 
over which the river runs, has existed as such 
from its earliest history. Consequently the 
water there always had a considerable cur- 
rent, while farther to the northward there 
was too little current to produce a congenial 
habitat for those shells. The estimated eighty 
feet is doubtless only a part of the actual 
height from which the erosion of the Missis- 
sippi Valley has reached, because it now 
averages about two hundred feet deep from 
, Thus we see that 
when that lake-like expansion existed in the 
Mississippi River, its valley had already been 
eroded to a considerable depth, and the Ter- 
race epoch was well advanced. But on the 
other side of the State we have proof of the 
existence, in the early part of that epoch, of 
a lake which was larger and deeper than 
Lake Erie.” This proof consists principally 
in the presence there of a peculiar lacustrine 
deposit extending at least from the Big Sioux 
to the mouth of the Kansas River, and from 
twenty to thirty miles on each side of the 
Missouri River, through which the latter has 
cut its present valley, in some places to a 
depth of more than two hundred feet before 
it reached the drift which was deposited there 
during the Glacial epoch. That material is 
known to have been deposited in fresh-water, 
because only fresh-water shells are found in 
it, and they are found in it from top to bot- 
tom. It is known to have been deposited in 
still water, because the same kinds of shells 
‘are now living in still water only, and be- 
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cause the alle Aammeityi is a fine "eto neous | i ne ath the s cahilen deposit, and because 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 





eens 


material without sand, gravel, bowlders, or|the cutting out of the river valley has ex- 


any thing else, except what would have been 
deposited in a lake of muddy water. 

It has been claimed by a few geologists | 
that at the close of the Glacial epoc ch a shal- 
low fresh-water lake occupied the whole hy- 
drographic basin of the Mississippi, and that 
the fine soil and subsoil of the prairies and 
other lands of the whole region, as well as 
the peculiar deposit just referred to, are iden- 
tical in their formation, and had their origin 
in one and the same broad lake. Upon this 
hypothesis some have accounted for the origin 
of the prairies and for the absence of trees 
upon them ; 
upon both these deposits, and it would require 
direct effort to keep all kinds of indigenous 
trees from encroaching 
there were no annual fires. 

It is not improbable that such a wide spread | 
sheet of fresh water did exist at that time 


terial that composes our soil and subsoil had 
such an origin. 
in physical characters from the deposit ander 
discussion, which evidently had a different 
as well as a subsequent origin. These cir- 
cumstances seem to leave no room to doubt 
that a well-defined lake existed there after 
the continent had in great part become dry 
land, but before the great rivers had cut their 

valleys down to any considerable depth. The 
lake, although so large and deep, was doubt- 
less filled with sediment to the general prairie 
level within a comparatively short time after 


the glaciers ceased, just as the sediment of 


the same river which then flowed into and 


from it, now speedily fills the reservoirs of 


the St. Louis Water-works, so that they must 
often be reéxcavated. Just as the same 


such existed in its course. 

The great northern lakes are not thus filled, 
because their tributary streams are pure; 
and their streams are pure because they flow 
over geological formations that are not easily 


disintegrated ; while the main tributary of 
r, is even | 


that ancient lake, the Missouri Rive 
now one of the muddiest streams on the 
globe. In the earlier portion of the Terrace 
epoch it was, if possible, more so; for then as 


now, it gathered up its sediment from that |'T 


brcad region oceupied by the friable rocks of 
the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages, stretching 
far away toward the Rocky Mountains, at 
that time strewn with the grindings fresh 
from those “ mills of the gods ”—the glaciers. 

The formation of the basin in which the 
lake rested is known to have taken place dur- 
ing the Glacial epoch, because the drift, with 
its striated bowlders, now covers its bottom 


but the fact is, prairies exist | 


upon the prairies if 


Sut that is widely different | 


;| have disappeared. 


posed, in a number of places, the stratified 
rocks which the drift rests upon, whose sur- 
faces were scored and striated by the moving 
glaciers of that epoch. It is known that the 
filling of the lake with sediment occ ane in 
| the early part of the Terrace epoch, | ecause 
‘it was filled up even with the prairie surfaces, 
which would not have been done if the Mis- 
souri River had first eroded its valley to any 
considerable depth below the lake. We 
know that the lake was so far filled with sedi- 
|ment before it was drained, that it was little 
else than a marsh, because the top of that de- 
| posit of sediment is now nearly even with the 
higher prairie surfaces, and because the river 
bluffs which it forms are as high as those 
formed of the usual materials,—the drift and 
stratified rocks. 

The physical characters of this lacustrine 


| | deposit are so peculiar, that they attract the 
and that a large part of the sedimentary ma- | 


attention of every person who becomes ac- 
quainted with it, ‘although a stranger might 
pass over the formation without observing 
more than its peculiar outline of bluffs. |t 


,/is perfectly uniform in character and color 
from top to bottom, and a hundred miles of 


distance show no more difference than a hun- 
dred feet. It is of a slightly yellowish ash- 
color, except where re ndered darker by de- 

‘aying vegetation, very fine, not sandy, and 
yet not adhesive. At the surface it makes 
‘excellent soil, and is just as fertile if ob- 
tained at a depth of two hundred feet. It is 
‘easily excavated by the spade alone, and yet 
it remains so unchangeable by the atmosphe re 
;and frost, that wella: dug in it require to be 
| walled only to a point just above the water- 
line, while the remainder stands so securely 


»| without support that the spade-marks remain 
river would now fill with the same kind of 
sediment any depression, however large, if 


/upon it for many years. Road embankments 
upon the sides of excavations stand like a 
wall, showing the names of ambitious carvers 
long after an ordinary bank of earth would 
As that part of the val- 
ley of the Missouri River below the lake was 
deepened during the Terrace epoch by the 
natural process of erosion, the peculiar ma- 
terial which its own waters had previously de- 
posited offered little obstruction to that pro- 
cess, but was readily swept out again as 
muddy water, and sent on its way to the sea. 


| Thus no more of it was cut out than served 
to form the valley, which is from four to 
twelve miles wide, while the larger part re- 
mained, forming the bluffs, and extending far 
inland from the river. The tributary streams 
which at first emptied into the lake, now 
traverse its ancient bed of sediment to the 
river, and have cut down their own valleys to 
meet it. The sides of these valleys where 
‘they traverse that sedimentary deposit are 
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steep like the river- bluffs, and the streams 
being smaller, their valleys are narrow and 
very deep. This is partic ularly true of all 
those Iowa streams that empty into the Mis- 
souri River above Council Bluffs, and they 
thus present great obstacles to the construc- 
tion of lines of railway directly east and west 
through that State. For this reason, and for 
the purpose of connecting with the great Pa- 
Railway at Omaha, the more northern 
of those lines are diverging to the southward 
down the valleys of the streams, insteac 
crossing them, so that passengers will pass 
dry-shod through the bed of that ancient 
lake, although many fathoms beneath the 
level at which its waters used to rest. 

The peculiar outline of the bluffs along the 
Missouri River valley is one of the most in- 
teresting features of this remarkable deposit. 
As one views them in the distance, and in 
their nakedness, for they are often entirely 
destitute of trees, towering up from the level 
bottom-land, sometimes more than two hun- 
dred feet in height, so steep in some idenes} 
that a man cannot climb them, he can hardly 
rid himself of the idea that they are supported 
by a frame-work of rocks as other bluffs are. 
Yet not a rock or pebble of any kind or size 
exists above their base of drift, except a few 
caleareous concretions which were formed 
from the limy water that now percolates 
through the whole mass. The form and ar- 
rangement of their numerous rounded promi- 
nences sometimes present views ef impressive 
beauty as they stretch away in the distance, 
or form bold curves in the line of hills. 

A few miles below the city of Council 
Bluffs, they present a full crescentie front to 
the westward, with the broad Missouri bottom 
stretching miles away from their to the 
river. Their only vegetation here is a cover- 
ing of wild grasses, and as the mound-like 
peaks and rounded ridges jut above each 
other, or diverge in various directions while 
they recede backwards and upwards to the 
higher lands, the setting sun throws strange 
and weird shadows across them, producing a 
scene quite in keeping with that wonderful 
history of the past of which they form a part. 
—American Naturalist. 

i ks 
SINGING. 

We are concerned on the present occasion 
to revive the testimony which Friends have 
borne against formal singing, as constituting 
any part of Divine worship. 


cific 


Dast 


As we cannot consistently adopt a form of 


words, prepared beforeh: und, to be read, or 
committed to memory and rehearsed, 
act of adoration, so, we believe, they are not 
less unauthorized and cannot be rendered 
less objectionable, by singing them, or by ac- 
companying them with music, as though the 


as an 
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| Divine Being could ne pleased by the melody 
of the voice, or of musical instruments. This 
is not that singing of which the Apostle 
speaks as being “ with the Spirit and with the 
understanding also,” or as “singing and 
making melody i in the heart to the Lord.” 

The influence of sweet sounds on the senses 
is very captivating; and hence, where vocal 
or instrumental music is introduced as a part 
of the worship, whether in public meetings 
or private gatherings, they may so act on the 
feelings, as to deceive into a belief that that 
solemn act has been performed, when the 
preparation of the heart, which alone can 
qualify for it, has been unfelt and perhaps 
unthought of. The words employed are 
often expressive of states or feelings which 
those uttering them have not at the time, 
and perhaps may never have experienced ; 
and thus, while professing to offer worship to 
Him who searcheth the heart, they. are say- 
ing that which, as respects themse Ives, is not 

rue.—Philadelphia Address, 1868. 

Snathie 
THE COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRES- 
ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 
(C tinued from page “38 ) 

If now we return to the examination of the 
actual condition of the great centre of our sys- 
tem, we do vot find any fact which can weak- 
en the testimony already adduced. On the 
contrary, we are struck with the concurrent 
testimony presented by this central orb. Its 
stupendous magnitude is the first thing which 
strikes us; its intense heat, so infinitely supe- 
rior to that of any planet; the lowness of its 
specifie gravity, only one quarter as great as 
water; the vast extent of the atmosphere by 
—all conspire in testi- 
mony to the possible truth of the nebular by- 
pothesis. But, above all, we are struck 
with the wonderful fact of the slow and ma- 
jestie rotation of the sun on its axis! How 
astonishing is this! Why should this mighty 
orb rotate? We can see why the planets 
should revolve on their axes; we can under- 
stand why the earth we inhabit should suc- 
cessively present each of its faces to the sun. 
in this motion of rotation we perceive the ul- 
timate cause of the vicissitudes of day and 
night, so necessary and so grateful to earth’s in- 
habitants, and by analogy we may extend this 
same reasoning to the planets; but nothing of 
a like character can carry our reasoning to 
the sun. Its gravitating power would be just 
as great without rotation: its floods of light 
would be just a3 inexhaustible without rota- 
tion: its vivifying heat would fructify the 
earth, and give life to the animal and vegeta- 
ble world just as well without rotation. 
Every function of this mighty centre would 
be just as perfectly performed in case it were 
absolutely fixed and immovable. We again 
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as ak i in wonder, Why does the sun in twenty- 
eight days perform a complete revolution on 
its axis! 
revert for explanation to the. seemingly bold 
speculation we are discussing. Admit this | 
strange theory, and all difficulty disappears ; 
and in the rotation of the sun we find the ulti- 
mate cause of the admirable scheme of revolvy- 
ing worlds by which it is surrounded, The 
rotation on an axis, now, is but the necessary 
concomitant of this higher function of the 
sun. If this theory be false, in how many 


different ways might its falsehood have been | 


made manifest. Suppose we had found the 
yeriod of rotation of the sun on his axis to be 
Cael than that of any one of the surround- 
ing planets in his orbit: this would have fal- 
sified the theory. Suppose we had discovered 
that it required more time for Saturn or Jupi- 
ter to rotate on their axes, than for their near- 
est moon to revolve round them in its orbit: 
this would have falsified the theory. Sup- 
pose we had found any planet or satellite re- 
volving slower than the one exterior to 
orbit : this would have destroyed the theory. 
No one of these phenomena has been observed. 

On the contrary, there is an admirable har- | 
mony every where existent, and all concurring 
to give the appearance of probability to this 
see mingly wild hypothesis. The sun, then, | 

in all its ‘phenomena, accords with the theory. 

We have already mentioned the phenomenon | 
attendant on the sun, and called the Zodiacal 
light. This, as has been said, was conjec- | 

tured to be an immense atmosphere surround- | 

ing the sun of uncondensed nebulous matter. | 
A deeper penetration into the phenomena of 


the showers of meteors denominated the shoot- | 
ing stars, seems to connect, in a definite man- | 


ner, these exhibitions with the revolution of 

a vast nebulous ring, revolving in space, and | 
at certain seasons approac hing sufficiently | 
near the earth’s atmosphere, to detach frag-| 
ments of its body, and to fire them by their | 
swift velocity through this comparatively 
dense resisting medium. Should this theory | 
be adopted, we have among the primary | 


No answer can be given, unless we 


its | 
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| questions demanding an affirmative answer, 
| in case we adopt the. ‘nebular hypothesis. 
When we examine the rocky crust of the 
earth, and perceive its density and solidity, 
we are almost disposed to doubt the possibili- 
ty of its ever having been different. But we 
must not be governed too much by appear- 
ances. There is not a rock nor a metal, how- 
ever solid, that heat will not dissipate into 
| vapor. Even the diamond itself may, by 
heat, be made to float in the atmosphere. 
Indeed, the solids are only peculiar combina- 
tions of gases. Analyze the materials of the 
| three great kingdoms of nature, and we re- 
'duce them all to gases. The waters of the 
ocean are composed of two gases; the rocks, 
|mostly composed of gases; the vegetables 
| principally composed of gases ;—in short, we 
| know that one single gas, oxygen, constitutes 
nearly, if not quite, one half of the solid ma- 
| terial of the earth, now known to man. 
| The rapid transitions of bodies from the 
|gaseous form to the liquid, and from the 
liquid form to the solid, are too familiar to all 
| to require more than a passing notice. Heat, 
| then, is the all-powerful solvent of all organic 
matter, and by heat the solid earth itself 
may be again ‘dissolved; and if' so, why may 
we not believe that, by the same agent, its 
| now solid materials once were held in solution, 
| constituting the vaporous mass demanded by 
the nebular hypothesis. 
| Here, then, we might rest the discussion of 
| this subject, with the conclusion that enoug sh 
| has been said to demonstrate the possible, if 
not the probable truth of this (at first sight) 
impossible theory. But we must yet advance 
one step further, and present an argument 
which, when combined with all we have said, 
so cements the whole into one mass of con- 
current evidence, that, until a better theory 
be advanced, it seems impossible longer to re- 


ject the nebular hy pothesis. 
__(To be concluded ) 
a 
FAITH AND WOR KS. 
| Two gentlemen were one day crossing the 


A dis spute about faith 


| river in a ferry-boat. 


planets a specimen of a primitive ring, still | and works arose, one saying that good works 
retaining its nebulous character, and of suc th | | were of small importance, and that faith was 
exceeding tenuity as scarcely to be visible | everything, the other asserting the contrary. 
except under the most favorable cireum-| Not being able to convince each other, the 
stances. ferryman, an enlightened Christian, asked 

Can it be possible, then, that the firm and | permission to give his opinion. Consent 
solid globe we inhabit could ever have resem-| being granted, he said, “I hold in my hands 
bled so ethereal a body! Was there ever ajtwo oars. That in my right hand I call 
period in the past when the material of this| ‘faith, the other, in my ‘left, ‘ works” Now, 
earth constituted a vast nebulous ring? gentlemen, please to observe, I pull the oar 
Could this ring ever have been converted into | of faith, and pull that alone. See! the boat 
a globular mass a half a million of miles in | goes round and round, and the boat makes 
diameter? May the moon that now floats|no progress. I do the same with the oar of 
in space, two hundred and forty thousand | works, and with a precisely similar result,— 
miles from the earth, ever have been a por-|no advance. Mark! I pull both together, we 
tion of its mass? ‘These are the marvellons | go on apace, and in a very few minutes we 
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shall be at our landing place. So, in my| 
humble opinion,” he added, “ faith without | 
works, or works without faith, will not suffice. 
Let there be both, and the haven of eternal 
rest is sure to be reached.” As the flower is 
before the fruit, so is faith before good works. 
Faith is the parent of works, and the children 
will bear a resemblance to the parent. It is 
not enough that the inward works of a clock 
are well constructed, and also the dial-plate 
and hands; the one must act on the other, 
the works must regulate the movement of the 
hands.—Archbishop Whately. 


From the Watrhmn and Reflector, 
SACRED SILENCE, 
Never with blast of trumpets 
And the chariot wheels of fame, 
Do the servants and sons of the Highest 
His oracles proclaim ; 
Bat when grandest truths are uttered 
And when holiest depths are stirred, 
When our God Himself draws nearest, 
The still small voice is heard, 
He has sealed His own with silence: 
His years that come and go, 
Bringing still their mighty weasures 
Of glory and of woe,— 
Have you heard one note of triumph 
Proclaim their course begun ? 
One voice or bell give tidings 
When the ministry was dene? 
Unheralded and unheeded 
His revelations come, 
His prophets before the scorners 
Stand resolute, yet dumb ; 
But a thousand years of silence, 
And the world falls to adore— 
And to kiss the feet of the martyrs 
It crucified before ! 


Shall I have a part in the labor, 
In the silence and the might, 
Of the planus D vine, eternal 
That He opens to my sight ? 
In the strength and the iuspiration 
That His crowned and chosen know ? 
O, well might my darkest sorrow 
Into songs of triumph flow! 


For | hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet,— 

I feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet ;— 

They say to me, “ Labor in silence— 
For dearer to God are the songs 

Of one earnest and loving spirit, 
Than the peans of joyful throngs.”’ 

The rivulet sweetest murmurs 
Afar in the forest glade, 

Aud the nightingale wildest warbles 
From depths of leafy shade ; 

So the poet sings most divinely 
From the noisy crowd apart, 

And the lays most worthy of laurels 
Are those he hides in his heart. 


O, I hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet, 
I feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet ; 
No echo of worldly tumult 
My beautiful vision mars ; 
This silence itself is music, 
Like the silence of the stars | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


TRUSTING. 
BY Cc. F. GELLERT. 
“What! shall we receive good at th. hand of God, and shall 


we not receive evil.”—Jos ii. 20. 


I have had my days of blessing, 

All the joys of life possessing, 
Unnuwbered they appear! 

Then let faith and patience cheer me, 

Now that trials gatber near me; 
Where is life without a tear? 


Yes, O Lord! a sinner looking 

O’er the sins thou art rebuking, 
Mast own thy judgments light. 

Surely I, so oft offending, 

Mast, in humble patience bending, 
Feel Thy cbhastisements are right. 

Let me, o’er transgression weeping, 

Find the grace my soul is seeking, 
Receiving at Thy throne 

Strength to meet each tribulation, 

Looking for the great salvation, 
Trusting in my Lord alone. 

While, ’mid earthly tears and sighing, 

Still to praise Thee, feebly trying, 
Still clinging, Lord, to thee: 

Quiet, on Thy love relying, 

Il am Thine—and, living, dying, 
Surely all is well with me. 

ohnundintainesre 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreien INtewticexce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the lst inst. e 
Great Brirary.—The announcement of the Sen- 


| ate impeachment trial had been received by tele- 


graph, and was commented on by the several 
papers. The Daily News expressed the opinion 
that the President has escaped merely, but has not 
been acquitted, and that the strength of the Radi- 
cals has not been materially impaired by the fail- 
ure to convict. The Morning Put thought the 
Radicals themselves ought to be pleased with their 
own defeat, and that the time is not distant when 
they willbe. The 7e/egraph considered the division 


|iu the Republican ranks as showing that the Court 


was above partisanship, and hence the verdict was a 
true one. 

Barrett, the Fenian convicted of complicity in the 
Clerkenwell explosion, after having been reprieved 
for a week, was executed on the 26th ult. The de- 
lay was for the purpose of investigating an alleged 
alibi, the effort to prove which, however, failed. 

The Prime Minister has written a reply to Glad- 
stote on the su! ject of the Irish Church. He ad- 


| mits that further resistance is useless, and will not 


| peachment trial. 


oppose the passage of Gladstone’s bill. 
Frayxcs.—The leading Paris journals of the 2sth 
ult. published editorials on the result of the im- 
The M niteur, (the official paper, ) 
said the Radical party had lost ground, without 
gaining its end; while the Presse thought the vote 
not final, and that the nation will decide the issue 
in the coming Presidential election. 
GerMany.—Pruasia has taken the initiative in the 
proposed general disarmament. By command of the 
king, a reduction is to be made in the landwebr 


| (militia. ) 


In accordance with resolutions passed by the 
North German Parliament, the governments of 
North Germany have abolished imprisonment for 
debt. ; 

The Arctic exploring expedition mentioned last 
week, was organized chiefly through the efforts of 


| Dr. Petermann of Gotha, an eminent geographer. 


The King of Prussia contributed 5000 thalers, and 
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several other princes smaller sums, toward the ex- 
penses of the expedition, which are estimated at 
15,000 thalers. The vessel is asmall one of 80 tons, 
and was fitted out at Bercen in Norway, though the 
crew are mostly Germans, The expedition is de- 
signed ouly a8 a preliminary one, and is expected to 
return in the autumn, but provisions for a year 
were furnished. The obj ct ia the exploration of 
the eastern coast of Greenland, north of 75° N. lat. 

A naturalization treaty has been negotiated with 
Bavaria by the American Minister to North Germa- 
ny, George Bancroft, who had been especially em- 
powered to do so. It is equally liberal with the 
North German treaty. 

Potanp.—It was reported that bands of Polish 
exiles had appeared on the frontier of Galicia, and 
made riotous demonstrations, and that an insurrec- 
tion was apprehended. 
at Vienna. 

Turkey.—A formidable revolt has broken out in 
the province of Bosnia. The inhabitants of that 
province, numbering about 1,100,000, are of the 
same nationality as those of Servia and Montene- 
gro, and the Austrian provinces of Croatia and 
Slavonia, and many of them are nominal Christians 
of the Greek church. They have long been in a 
state of disaffection. 


CentraL Asia.—Telegrams received in London | 
from Bombay, dated the 25th ult., reported that the | 
Russian army, which, under Gen. Romanoffsky, | 
has been for more than two years steadily advancing | 


in Central Asia, had reached the important city of 
Bokhara. The Bokharian troops sirenuously de- 
fended their city, but after a bloody battle the 
Russian troops were victorious, and captured the 
place. The Khan of Bokhara, who commanded in 
person, was killed. Tiis conquest is considered 
important, as giving the Russians a foothold whence 
they can threaten the northwestern border of Brit- 
ish India, and the news is reported to have pro- 
duced a strong sensation in Loudon. 

Cuixa.—Dispatches from Shanghai received in 
London, stated that the Chinese rebels had laid 
siege to Tientsin, on the Peiho river, about 70 miles 
from Pekin, of which it is the port. 

Svuvuta America.—-At the latest accounts from 
Paraguay President Lopez was at the junction of 
the Tebicuari and Paraguay rivers, where he was 


concentrating a large force in a strong position, | 


throwing up entrenchments, &c. He was said to 


be well supplied with provisions and war material, | 


and his communicatious with the interior were uu- 
impaired. 

lo Venezuela, a bitter antagonism appears to pre- 
vail between the President and Congress, and the 


Ministry recently resigned in a body, on account of | 


having utterly failed to obtain the co-operation of 
Congress. A new Ministry bas been formed, but it 
is not known whether it will prove more successful. 
Meanwhile, civil war continues, several districts 
having ‘‘pronounced’’ against the President and 
joined in active insurrection, 

Hayti.—A formidable revolt against President 
Salnave has been for some time in progress in the 
northern districts, and 1ecently some of the south- 
ern ones bave also broken out in rebellion. Sal- 
nave, who had been with his army acting against 
the rebels in the North, has proclaimed himself 
Dictator, being sustained therein by his principal 
officers, and has declared martial law in several dis- 
tricts. The leaders of the respective revolutionary 
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The report was discredited | 


| Domestic.—The Supreme Court of Ohio has de- 
clared unconstitutional the act of the last Legisla- 
ture excluding from voting all persons who had any 
‘* visible admixture’’ of African blood, and also the 
| act restricting the right of students in schools and 
| colleges to vote. 


The Senate has confirmed the nomination of Gen. 
Schotield tor Secretary of War, which was made by 
the President soon after his order removing Secre- 
tary Stanton. The confirmation was accompanied 
by the adoption of a preamble and resolution de- 
claring that in the opinion of the Senate, Secretary 

| Stanton had not been legally removed, but ipas- 
much as he had relinquished his place for the 
causes stated in his notice to the President, the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of 
John M. Schofield, 


Recent accounts state that the balance of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau deposit banks throughout the 
South shows a total of over $700,000 to the credit 
of the freedmen. This does not include all the de- 
posits of that class, since many do business with 
other banka, but considering the impoverished con- 
dition of many portions of the country, the low rate 
of wages and other ciroumstauces, the exhibit is 
| highly creditable. 

The Chinese Embassy to the various powers with 
which China has treaties, consisting of Anson Bur- 
lingame, late U. 8. Minister to China, as the princi- 
pal envoy, and two Chinese of rank, who are to 
| assist him in his communications with the Chinese 
| government, and to prepare themselves for the 
| position of resident Ministers to some of the foreign 
| courts, with a suite of secretaries, intrepreters, X&c., 
jarrived at New York from San Francisco on the 
| 22d ult., and has since proceeded to Washington. 
| They propose first to visit our goverument, and 
afterward those of Europe. In San Francisco, 
| they were received with much cordiality, and it is 

hoped that elsewhere, the disposition thus shown 
| by the Chinese authorities to cultivate friendly re- 
| lations with other countries, will be reciprocated. 
| Of the six stadeut interpreters who accompany the 
| Embassy, two speak English, two French, and two 
| Russian. 
| kx-President James Buchanan died on the Ist 
| imst., aged a little over 77 years. 

Conoress.— Since the last report, the Senate has 
| passed the bill for the admission of Arkansas, with 
an amendment providing that no denial or abridg- 
ment of the right of suffrage or any other right, 
shall ever be enacted by said State on account of 
race or color, except in the case of Indians not 
taxed, The final vote on the bill was yeas 34, nays 
8. The Army Appropriation bill was also passed. 
| A resolution of thanks to E. M. Stanton for the 
ability, purity and fidelity with which he has dis- 
charged hia duties as Secretary of War, was adopted 
|} on the lst inst., bya vote of 37to 11. A committee 
was appointed to inquire whether improper means 
| had been used or attempted to influence the votes 
| of Senators on impeachment, 

The House pas ed a Deficiency Appropriation bill ; 
la Dill to amend the law for the prevention of 
smuggling; and the Indian Appropriation bill. 
| Ashley of Ohio introduced a joint resolution pro- 
| posing an amendment to the Constitution, provid- 

ing that a President shall not be eligible for re- 
election, abolishing the office of Vice President, and 
providing for a thorough revision of the mode of 





forces, Gen. Saget in the North, and Gen. Fauban electing a President ; aud Donnelly of Minn. a bill-to 
in the South, are also rival aspirants for the Presi-| establish a Bureau of Immigration, with agencies 
dency, and the country is suflering greatly fiom the | in foreign countries, which was referred to the Com 
effects of the civil war. | mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





